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trace of Lancashire accent, an impossibility in her
case.

One thing that often gives the clue to a novelist's
real feelings on the class question is the attitude he
takes up when class collides with sex. This is a
thing too painful to be lied about, and consequently
it is one of the points at which the " Fm-not-a-
snob " pose tends to break down.

One sees this at its most obvious where a class-
distinction is also a colour-distinction.   The most
" enlightened"  person  generally  feels  his   "en-
lightenment " fading away if his sister proposes to
many a negro.   And something resembling the
colonial attitude (" native " women are fair game,
white women are sacrosanct) exists in a veiled form
in all-white communities, causing bitter resentment
on both sides    When this issue arises," novelists
often revert to crude class-feelings which they might
disclaim at other times.   A good example of " class-
conscious " reaction is a rather forgotten novel,
The People of Glopton,  by Andrew Barton.   The
author's moral code is quite clearly mixed up with
class-hatred.   He feels^the seduction of a poor girl by
a rich man to be something atrocious, a kind of defile-
ment, something quite different from her seduction by
a man in her own walk of life.   Trollope deals with
this theme twice (The Three Clerks and The Small
House at Alhngton,} and, as one might expect, en-
tirely from the upper-class angle.   As he sees it, an
affair with a barmaid or a landlady's daughter is
simply an " entanglement" to be escaped from.
Trollope's moral standards are strict, and he does
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